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levels of intelligence but much more homogeneous
socially. Why a system of education so manifestly based
on the parents' social position should be thought to be
more c democratic * or 4 classless' than one which takes
into account the individual's intelligence it is difficult to
see. It is at any rate clear that such ambiguous social
advantages can scarcely be taken seriously in the light of
the overwhelming educational disadvantages to which
reference has been made.
But it must be granted that the ideal of equality of
opportunity will escape us unless we visualize education
as but part of a programme of social advance. The real
obstacles to its realization lie not in segregated schools but
in overcrowded homes, in dark and miserable streets, in
poverty and in ignorance. It will be achieved only when
these disappear, and the battle against them is slow. It
cannot hope to succeed if we fail to grasp the nature of
our real objective. An apparent short cut to social justice
through an equalitarian and uniform education will
merely destroy the value of what it seeks to spread more
abundantly.
The controversy concerning the organization of our
education that has been briefly discussed here from the
particular standpoint of the content of our teaching is
much more than a parochial squabble between education-
ists. It arises from the deepest stresses in our society. The
problem with which we are faced is to diffuse the culture
that has hitherto been the privilege of a minority without
debasing it. Some historians, Rostovtzeff and Toynbee
for example, warn us that the task is perhaps impossible.
It may be so. But we can at any rate be certain that the
best hope of success lies not in such an impoverishment